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INCIDENTS OF THE BATTLE OF SEDAN 

By Zola 

I 
The Last Stand at Bazeilles 



THE Germans had ceased firing on 
Bazeilles, probably to avoid kill- 
ing their own men, who were now 
masters of the village. Ever since eight 
o'clock Weiss, the accountant, aban- 
doned by the retiring French troops, 
had been alone and defenseless, save 
for his rifle and what few cartridges 
were left him, when he beheld before 
his door a little band of soldiers, ten 
in number, abandoned, like himself, 
and parted from their comrades, look- 
ing about them for a place where they 
might defend themselves and sell their 
lives dearly. He ran downstairs to ad- 
mit them, and thenceforth the house 
had a garrison, a lieutenant, corporal 
and eight men, all with the rage of war 
in their hearts and resolved never to 
surrender. 

"What, Laurent! you here?'' he ex- 
claimed, as he recognized among the 
soldiers a tall, lean young man, who 
held in his hand a rifle, doubtless taken 
from a dead soldier. 

He was in jacket and trousers of blue 
cloth; he was helper to a gardener of 
the neighborhood, and had lately lost 
his mother and his wife, both of whom 
had been carried off* by fever. 

'^Whyshouldnt Ibe?'' he answered. 
''All I have is my own skin, and Fm 
willing to give that. Besides, I am not 
such a bad shot, you know, and it will 



be fun for me to blaze away at those 
rascals and knock one of them over 
every time.'' 

The lieutenant and the corporal had 
begun to make an inspection of the 
premises. Nothing was to be done on 
the ground floor. They pushed the 
furniture against the door and win- 
dows in such a way as to form as 
secure a barricade as possible. Then 
they proceeded to arrange a plan for 
the defense of the three small rooms 
on the first floor and the open attic, 
making no change, however, in the 
measures that had been already taken 
by Weiss, in protecting the windows 
by mattresses, with loopholes cut here 
and there in the slats of the blinds. As 
the lieutenant was leaning from the 
window to take a survey of their sur- 
roundings, he heard the wailing cry of 
a child. 

''What is that?" he asked. 

Weiss looked from the window, and, 
in the adjoining dye-house, beheld a 
little fever-stricken boy, Charles, his 
scarlet face resting on the white pillow, 
piteously imploring his mother to bring 
him a drink — that mother, who lay dead 
across the threshold, beyond hearing 
or answering. 

"It is a little child next door, there," 
said Weiss, ''crying for his mother, 
who was killed by a Prussian shell." 
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" TonnerredeDieit!'' muttered Lau- 
rent, ' ' how are they ever going to pay 
for all these things!'' 

So far, only a few random shots had 
struck the front of the house. Weiss 
and the lieutenant, with the corporal 
and two men, had ascended to the attic, 
where they were in better position to 
observe the road, of which they had an 
oblique view as far as the Place de 
TEglise. The square was now occupied 
by the Bavarians, but their further ad- 
vance was attended by difficulties that 
made them very circumspect. A hand- 
ful of French soldiers, at the mouth of 
a narrow lane, held them in check 
nearly a quarter of an hour, their fire 
so rapid and continuous that the dead 
bodies lay in piles. The next obstacle 
they encountered was a house on the 
opposite corner, which also detained 
them some time before they could get 
possession of it. At one time a woman, 
with a rifle in her hands, was seen through 
the smoke, firing from one of the win- 
dows. It was the abode of a baker, and 
a few soldiers were there in addition to 
the regular occupants; and when the 
house was finally carried there was a 
hoarse shout of Kein Quartier!'' (No 
quarter). A surging, struggling, vocif- 
erating throng poured from the door 
and rolled across the street to the dead- 
wall opposite, and in the raging torrent 
were seen the woman's skirt, the jacket 
of a man, the white hairs of the grand- 
father; then came the crash of a volley 
of musketry, and the wall was splashed 
with blood from base to coping. On this 
point an army always is inexorable; 
everyone caught with arms in his hands 
and not belonging to some uniformed 
organization is shot without the for- 
mality of a trial. They were enraged 



at the the obstinate resistance offered 
them by Bazeilles and the frightful 
loss they had sustained during the five 
hours conflict; in every house that 
they had to carry by assault men were 
seen distributing wisps of lighted straw, 
others ran to and fro with blazing 
torches, others smeared the walls and 
furniture with petroleum ; soon whole 
streets were burning, Bazeilles was in 
flames. 

And now Weiss' house was the only 
one in the central portion of the village 
that still continued to hold out, a men- 
ace, like a stern citadel determined not 
to yield. 

' ' Look out ! here they come ! " shouted 
the lieutenant. 

A simultaneous discharge from the 
attic and the first floor laid low three 
of the Bavarians, who had come for- 
ward hugging the walls. The rest of 
the attacking party fell back and posted 
themselves under cover wherever the 
street ofl^ered a chance, and the siege 
of the house began, the bullets pelting 
on the front like rattling hail. For nearly 
ten minutes the fusillade continued 
without cessation, damaging the stucco, 
but not doingmuch mischief otherwise, 
until one of the men whom the lieuten- 
ant had taken with him to the garret 
was so imprudent as to show himself 
at a window, when a bullet struck him 
square in the forehead, killing him in- 
stantly. It was plain that whoever ex- 
posed himself would do so at peril of 
his life. 

"Be careful, will you," growled the 
lieutenant. ''There's not so many of us 
that we can afford to let ourselves be 
killed for the fun of it ! " 

He had taken a rifle and was firing 
away like the rest of them from behind 




"At bay amid the dead and dying'' 
Pa^re l.s 
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the protection of a shutter, at the same 
time watching and encouraging his men . 
It was Laurent, the gardener's helper, 
however, who more than all the others 
excited his wonder and admiration. 
Kneeling on the floor, with his chasse- 
pot peering out of the narrow aperture 
of a loophole, he never fired until abso- 
lutely certain of his aim; he even told 
in advance where he intended hitting 
his living target. 

'^That little officer in blue down 
there — in the heart. — That other fel- 
low, the tall, lean one — between the 
eyes.— I don't like the looks of that fat 
man with the red beard. FU let him 
have it in the stomach.'' 

And each time his man went down 
as if struck by lightning, hit in the very 
spot he had mentioned, and he con- 
tinued to fire at intervals, coolly, with- 
out haste, there being no necessity for 
hurry, as he remarked, since it would 
require too long a time to kill them 
all in that w^ay. 

"Oh! if I had my eyes!" Weiss im- 
patiently exclaimed. He had broken 
his spectacles. He had his double eye- 
glass still, but the perspiration was roll- 
ing down his face in such streams that 
it was impossible to keep it on his nose. 
His usual calm collectedness was en- 
tirely lost in his over-mastering pas- 
sion; and thus, between his defective 
vision and his agitated nerves, many 
of his shots were wasted. 

"Don't hurry so, it isonly throw^ing 
away powder," said Laurent. "See that 
man who has lost his helmet, over there 
by the grocer's shop? Draw a bead on 
him, — carefully, don't hurry. That's 
first-rate ! you have broken his paw for 
him and made him dance a jig in his 
own blood." 



Weiss, rather pale in the face, gave 
a look at the result of his marksman- 
ship. 

' 'Put him out of his misery," he said. 

' ' What, waste a cartridge ! Not much. 
Better save it for another." 

The besiegers could not have failed 
to notice the remarkable practice of the 
invisible sharpshooter in the attic. Who- 
ever of them showed himself in the 
open was certain to remain there. They 
therefore brought up re-enforcements 
and placed them in position, with in- 
structions to maintain an unremitting 
fire upon the roof of the building. It 
was not long before the attic became 
untenable; the slates perforated as if 
they had been tissue paper, and the 
bullets found their way to every nook 
and corner, buzzing and humming as 
if the room had been invaded by a 
swarm of angry bees. Death stared 
them all in the face if they remained 
there longer. 

"Downstairs," ordered the lieuten- 
ant . ' ' We can hold the first floor a while 
yet." But as he was making for the lad- 
der a bullet struck him in the groin and 
he fell. 

Weiss and Laurent, aided by the re- 
maining soldiers, carried him below, 
notwithstanding his protests. He beg- 
ged them not to waste their time on 
him, his time had come; he might as 
well die up stairs as down. He was still 
able to be of service to them, how^ever, 
w4ien they had laid him on a bed in a 
room ofthe first floor, by advising them 
what was best to do. 

"Fire into the mass," he said; "don't 
stop to take aim. They are too cowardly 
to risk an advance unless they see your 
fire begin to slacken." 

And so the siege ofthe little house 




"A force of marine infantry that formed the rear-guard of the Army of tlie North' 
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went on as if it was to last for eternity. 
Twenty times it seemed as if it must 
be swept away bodily by the storm of 
iron that beat upon it, and each time, 
as the smoke drifted away, it was seen 
amid the sulphurous blasts, torn, 
pierced, mangled, but still erect and 
threatening, spitting fire and lead with 
undiminished venom from each one of 
its orifices. But as had been the case 
with the attic, the three rooms of the 
first floor were beginning to be unten- 
able ; at every impact the plaster fell in 
shreds from the walls and ceiling, and 
the furniture was in process of demo- 
lition: the sides ofthe wardrobe yawned 
as if they had been cloven by an ax. 
And worse still, the ammunition was 
nearly exhausted. 

''It's too bad!" grumbled Laurent; 
"just when everything was going so 
beautifully!'' 

But suddenly Weiss was struck with 
an idea. 

''Wait!" 

He had thought ofthe dead soldier 
up in the garret above, and climbed up 
the ladder to search for the cartridges 
he must have about him. A wide space 
ofthe roof had been crushed in ; he saw 
the blue sky, a patch of bright, whole- 
some light that made him start. Not 
wishing to be killed, he crawled over 
the floor on his hands and knees, then, 
when he had the cartridges in his pos- 
session some thirty of them, he made 
haste down again as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

Downstairs, as he was sharing his 
newly acquired treasure with the gar- 
dener's lad, a soldier uttered a piercing 
cry and sank to his knees. Ingress and 
egress were barred by the corpses that 
lay before the doors; in one corner a 



wounded man kept up a pitiful wail 
that was frightful to hear. Every inch 
of the floor was slippery with blood; 
a thin stream of blood from the attic 
was crawling lazily down the stairs. 
And the air scarcely afl'orded breath, 
it was so thick and hot with sulphurous 
fumes, heavy with smoke, filled with 
an acrid, nauseating dust; a darkness 
dense as that of night, through which 
darted the fiery tongues of the rifles. 
They were at bay amid the dead and 
dying. "Tonnerre de Dieii!'' cried 
Weiss. '^Artillery!'* 

True. Despairing of ever reducing 
that handful of maniacs, who had used 
up so much of their time, the Bavarians 
had run uf) a gun to the corner of the 
Place de I'Eglise, and were putting it 
into position. Kneelingin his old place 
still, Laurent carefully adjusted his aim 
and each time picked off a gunner, so 
that the service of the piece was de- 
layed, and it was five or six minutes 
before they fired their first shot. 

The end was now at hand. There 
was not a cartridge left. What were 
they to do? Endeavor to make their 
escape by way of the garden and the 
meadows ? The question was answered 
for them by the Bavarians, who had at 
last thought of turning the position by 
breaking down the back door and en- 
tering the house by that way. There 
was a brief but terrible hand-to-hand 
conflict in the small rooms among the 
dead bodies and the debris ofthe furni- 
ture. One of the soldiers had his chest 
transfixed by a bayonet thrust, the two 
others were made prisoners, while the 
attitude of the dead lieutenant, was 
that of one about to give an order, his 
mouth open, his arm raised aloft. 

An officer, a big, flaxen-haired man, 




"* Even after horses had been shot away from under them, tliere were deeds of daring'' 
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carrying a revolver in his hand, whose 
bloodshot eyes seemed bursting from 
theirsockets, caught sight of Weiss and 
Laurent, both in civilian attire. 

"Who are you, you fellows? What 
are you doing here?'' he roared. 

Then, glancing at their faces, black 
with powder-stains, he saw how mat- 
ters stood. Already he had raised his 
revolver when the soldiers seized Lau- 
rent and Weiss, and hustled them out 
to the staircase, from where the two 
men were borne along like straws upon 
a mill-race from out the door and sent 
staggering, stumbling across the street 
to the opposite wall amid a chorus of 
execration. 

Bazeilles was now a roaring, blazing 
furnace. Flames had begun to appear 
at the tall windows of the church and 
were creeping upward toward the roof. 

Weiss beheld his house burn before 
his eyes. The dye-house adjoining was 
also on fire. The voice of little Charles, 
lying on his bed delirious with fever, 
could be heard through the crackling 
of the flames, beseeching his mother 
for water, while even the skirts of the 
wretched woman who, with her dis- 
figured face, lay across the door-sill, 
were beginning to kindle. 

"Mamma, mamma, I am thirsty! 
Mamma, bring me a drink of wa- 
ter 

The weak, faint voice was drowned 
in the roar of the conflagration, while 
the cheering of the victors rose on the 
air in the distance. 

But above all other sounds, even 
above the universal clamor, was heard 
a terrible cry. It was Henriette, Weiss' 
wife, who, having made her way from 
Sedan, had reached Bazeilles at last, 
and now beheld her husband, backed 



up against the wall, facing a platoon 
of men who were loading their rifles. 

She flew to him and threw her arms 
about his neck. 

"My God! what is it! They cannot 
be going to kill you!" 

Weiss looked at her with stupid, un- 
seeing eyes. She, his wife, so long the 
object of his desire, his idol ! What had 
he done? Why had he remained there, 
firing at the enemy, instead of return- 
ing to her side, as he had promised he 
would? It all flashed upon him now. 
He had wrecked their happiness, they 
were to be parted forever. 

The officer, who was endeavoring to 
clear the road in order to give the firing 
party room, came up on hearing the 
sound of voices, and beholding a wo- 
man with her arms about the neck of 
one of his prisoners, exclaimed loudly 
in French: 

"Come, come, none of this non- 
sense here! Who are you? What do 
you want?" 

"Give me my husband." 

"Come, be rational. Stand aside." 

"Give me my husband." 

Perceivingthe futility of arguing with 
her, the officer gave orders to remove 
her forcibly from the doomed man's 
arms. 

"Come, step out here, some of you 
fellows, and take away this woman!" 

A soldier came forw^ard from the 
ranks, a short stocky Bavarian, with 
an enormous head surrounded by a 
bristling forest of red hair and beard, 
beneath which all that was to be seen 
were a pair of big blue eyes and a mas- 
sive nose. 

Henriette tightened her clasp on 
Weiss' neck, throwing all her strength 
into her frantic embrace. 




"The only officer left alive shouted the order' 

Page 32 
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''Oh, my love! Keepme with you, I 
beseech you! Let me die with you '' 

Big tears were rolling down his 
cheeks as, without answering, he en- 
deavored to loosen the convulsive clasp 
of the fingers of the poor creature he 
loved so dearly. 

"Hold me, keep me, do not let them 
take me. They will tire at last, and will 
kill us together.'' 

He had loosened one of the little 
hands, and carried it to his lips and 
kissed it, working all the while to make 
the other release its hold. 

''No, no, it shall not be! I will not 
leave you! They shall pierce my heart 
before reaching yours. I will not sur- 
vive '' 

But at last, after a long struggle, he 
held both the hands in his. Then he 
broke the silence that he had main- 
tained until then. 

"Farewell, dear wife.'' 

And with his own hands he placed 
her in the arms of the Bavarian, who 
carried her away. She shrieked and 
struggled, until having freed her head 
and looking over the shoulder of the 
man, she beheld the end. 

It lasted not five seconds. Weiss, 
whose eye-glass had slipped from its 
position in the agitation of their part- 
ing, quickly replaced it upon his nose, 
as if desirous of looking death in the 
face. He stepped back and placed 
himself against the wall, and the face 
of the self-contained, strong young 
man, as he stood there in his tattered 
coat was subHme in its expression of 



tranquil courage. Laurent, beside him, 
had thrust his hands deep down into 
his pockets. 

The officer raised his sword. There 
was a crashing volley. The two men 
sank to the ground, an inert mass, the 
gardener's lad upon his face, the other, 
the accountant, upon his side, length- 
wise of the wall. The frame of the latter, 
before he expired, contracted in a su- 
preme convulsion, his eyelids quivered, 
his mouth opened as if he was about 
to speak. The officer came up and 
stirred him with his foot, to make 
sure that he was really dead. 

In after days Henriette could never 
account distinctly to herself for the 
time immediately succeeding these 
events. First a heavy infantry fire broke 
out afresh, and there was great activity 
among the German troops who were 
holding Bazeilles; it was due to the 
arrival of a force of marine infantry 
that formed the rear-guard of the Army 
of the North, and other regiments that 
had been despatched from Balan to 
regain possession of the village, and 
the battle commenced to rage again 
with the utmost fury. The result of the 
conflict could not remain long doubt- 
ful, however; it was too late to recon- 
quer the abandoned positions. For 
near half an hour the infantry struggled 
against superior numbers and faced 
death with splendid bravery, but the 
enemy's strength was constantly in- 
creasing. Destruction and devastation 
now had done their work. Bazeilles 
was a shambles. 
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Bringing Up the Guns 



WHILE the German artillery was 
preparing the way for the de- 
cisive movement that should make 
them masters of the plateau, General 
Douay resolved to make one last des- 
perate attempt to regain possession of 
the hill. 

A staff officer galloped by, shouting 
to Colonel de Vineuil as he passed an 
order that was lost in the universal up- 
roar. Hearing, the colonel was erect 
in his stirrups in an instant, his face 
aglow with the joy of battle, and point- 
ing to the plateau with a grand move- 
ment of his sword, he shouted: 

''Our turn has come at last/ boys! 
Forward!'' 

A thrill of enthusiasm ran through 
the ranks at the brief address. The regi- 
ment got under way. But the fire was 
so hot that by the time they had ad- 
vanced a few feet they were glad to 
avail themselves of the protection of 
a sheltered trench that lay in their path. 
Indeed some of the men had already 
faced about when the colonel came 
hurrying up. 

'' Steady, there, mes enfants! You 
won't grieve me thus. You won't be- 
have like cowards. Remember, the 
io6th has never turned its back upon 
the enemy. Will you be the first to dis- 
grace our flag?" 

He spurred his charger across the 
path of the fugitives, addressing them 
individually and speaking to them of 
their country. His voice trembled with 
emotion. 

Lieutenant Rochas, of the company 



in which Maurice and Jean were serv- 
ing, was so moved by his coloneFs 
words that he gave way to an ungov- 
ernable fit of anger, raising his sword 
and belabouring the men with the flat 
as if it had been a club. 

''You dirty loafers, FU see whether 
you will go up there or not! I'll kick 
you up! About face! Fll break the jaw 
of the first man that refuses to obey ! " 

"No, no, lieutenant," remonstrated 
the coloneJ, "they will follow me. 
Won't you, my children? You won't 
let your old colonel fight it out all alone 
with the Prussians! Up there lies the 
way. Forward." 

He turned his horse and left the 
trench, and all followed, to a man, for 
he would have been considered the 
lowest of the low who could have 
abandoned their leader after that 
brave, kind speech. 

Presently they made their final rush 
and reached the crest. They were on 
the plateau, at the very foot of the cal- 
vary, the old weather-beaten cross that 
stood between two stunted lindens. 

"Good for us!" exclaimed Jean. 
"Here we are! But the next thing is 
to remain here!" 

He was right. It was pandemonium 
let loose up there. Projectiles from the 
German guns at Saint-Menges, Fleig- 
neux, and Givonne fell in such num- 
bers that the ground seemed to smoke, 
as it does under heavy showers of rain. 
The position was untenable without 
artillery, and here it came — two bat- 
teries. 
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It was an exhilarating spectacle, the 
magnificent order as they came dash- 
ing up, each gun followed by its cais- 
son, the drivers seated on the nigh 
horse and holding the off horse by the 
bridle, the cannoneers bolt upright on 
the chests, the chiefs of detachment on 
the flank; distances preserved as accu- 
rately as if on parade. Yet all the time 
they were tearing across the fields at 
headlong speed, with the roar and 
crash of a hurricane. 

Maurice, who had lain down, arose 
and said to Jean in great excitement: 

''Look! yonder on the left— Honore's 
battery. I recognize the men.'' 

Jean gave him a back-handed blow 
bringing him down to his recumbent 
posture. 

' ' Lie down, and make believe you're 
dead!'' 

But they were both deeply interested 
in watching the maneuvers of the bat- 
tery. Never once did they remove their 
eyes from it. To witness the cool and 
intrepid activity of these men, who, 
they hoped, might yet bring victory to 
them, cheered their spirits. 

The battery had wheeled into posi- 
tion on a bare summit to the left, where 
it brought up all standing. Quick as 
a flash, cannoneers leaped from chests 
and unhooked the limbers. Drivers, 
leaving the guns in position, drove 
fifteen yards to the rear, where they 
wheeled again so as to bring team and 
limber face to the enemy. There they 
stood motionless as statues. In less time 
than it takes to tell it the guns were in 
place, with the proper intervals between 
them, distributed into three sections of 
two guns each, each section commanded 
by a lieutenant, and over the whole a 
captain, a long maypole of a man, like 



a landmark on the plateau. This cap- 
tain, having first made a brief calcula- 
tion, was heard to shout : 

''Sight for sixteen hundred yards!" 

Fire was to be directed on a Prussian 
battery, screened by some bushes, to 
the left of Fleigneux, the shells from 
which were rendering the position un- 
tenable. 

" Honore's piece, you see," Maurice 
began, his excitement such that he 
could not keep still. "Honore's piece 
is in the center section. See him, bend- 
ing over to speak to Louis, the gunner. 
You remember Louis, don't you, the 
little fellow with whom we had a drink 
at Vouziers ? And that fellow in the rear, 
who sits so straight on his handsome 
chestnut, is Adolphe the driver " 

There was each gun with its chief 
and six cannoneers, then the limber 
with its four horses ridden by two men, 
beyond that the caisson with its six 
horses and three drivers, still further 
to the rear was the extension — the 
forge, and battery wagon, and this ar- 
ray of men, horses and material reach- 
ing to the rear in a straight unbroken 
line of more than a hundred yards in 
length ; to say nothing of the spare cais- 
son and the men and horses, who w^ere 
to fill the places of those removed by 
casualties, and were stationed at one 
side, as far as possible out of the ene- 
my's line of fire. 

Honore was directing the loading of 
his gun. Two men whose duty it was 
to fetch the cartridge and the project- 
ile returned from the caisson, where 
the corporal and the artificer were sta- 
tioned. Two other cannoneers, in posi- 
tion at the muzzle of the piece, slipped 
into the bore the cartridge, a charge 
of powder in an envelope of serge. 




*As the Fuin fell back dead, the officer leading the charge raised his hand to cease tiring' 
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Gently they drove it home with the 
rammer, then in like manner intro- 
duced the shell, the studs of which 
creaked faintly in the spirals of the 
rifling. When the primer was inserted 
in the vent and all was ready, Honore 
thought he would like to point the gun 
himself for the first shot. Throwing 
himself in a semi-recumbent posture 
on the trail, working with one hand 
the screw that regulated the elevation, 
with the other he signaled continually 
to the gunner, who, standing behind 
him, moved the piece by impercepti- 
ble degrees to right or left with the aid 
of a lever. 

"That ought to be about right,'' said 
Honore as he arose. 

The captain came up, and stooping 
until his long body was bent almost 
double, verified the elevation. At each 
gun stood the assistant gunner, wait- 
ing to pull the lanyard that should ig- 
nite the fulminate by means of a ser- 
rated wire. And the orders were given 
in succession, deliberately, by number: 

"Number one. Fire! Number two, 
Fire!'' 

Six reports were heard. The guns re- 
coiled. While they were being brought 
back to position the chiefs of detach- 
ment observed the effect of the shots 
and found that the range was short. 
They made the necessary correction 
and the evolution was repeated, in ex- 
actly the same manner as before. It 
was that cool precision, that mechani- 
cal routine of duty, without agitation 
and without haste, that did so much to 
maintainthemoraleof the men. They 
were like a little family, united by the 
tie of a common occupation, grouped 
around the gun, which they loved and 
reverenced as if it had been a living 



thing. It was the object of all their care 
and attention, to it all else was sub- 
servient, men, horses, caisson, every- 
thing. Thence also the spirit of unity 
and cohesion that animated the whole 
battery and made all its members work 
together for the common glory and the 
common good, like a well-ordered 
household. 

' ' Honore," Maurice resumed to Jean, 
"says that all the other pieces are pop- 
guns and that his old girl is the only 
one that is good for anything. Ah, his 
old girl! He talks as if she were his 
wife and there were not another like 
her in the world! Just notice how 
jealously he watches her and makes 
the men clean her off*! I suppose he 
is afraid she will overheat herself and 
take cold ! " 

He continued rattling on in this 
pleasant vein to Jean, both of them 
cheered and encouraged by the cool 
bravery with which the artillerymen 
served their guns but the Prussian bat- 
teries, after firing three rounds, had 
now got the range, which, too long at 
the beginning, they had at last ciph- 
ered down to such a fine point that 
their shells were landed invariably 
among the French pieces, while the 
latter, notwithstanding the efforts that 
were made to increase their range, still 
continued to place their projectiles 
short of the enemy's position. One of 
Honore's cannoneers was killed while 
loading the piece. The others pushed 
the body out of their way; the service 
went on with the same methodical pre- 
cision, with neither more nor less 
haste. Projectiles fell and burst con- 
tinually, but the same unvarying rhyth- 
mical movements went on uninter- 
ruptedly about the gun. The cartridge 
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and shell were introduced, the gun was 
pointed, the lanyard pulled, the car- 
riage brought back to place, and all 
with such undeviating regularity that 
the men might have been taken for 
automatons. 

What impressed Maurice, however, 
more than anything else, was the atti- 
tude of the drivers, sitting straight and 
stiff in their saddles fifteen yards to 
the rear, face to the enemy. There was 
the broad-chested Adolphe with his 
big blond mustache across his rubi- 
cund face; what courage a man must 
have to sit without winking and watch 
the shells coming toward him, and he 
not allowed so much as to twirl his 
thumbs byway of diversion! The men 
at the guns had something to occupy 
their minds, while the drivers, con- 
demned to immobility, had death con- 
stantly before their eyes, and plenty 
of leisure to speculate on probabilities. 
They were made to face the battlefield 
because, had they turned their backs 
to it, the coward, so often lurking at 
the bottom of man's nature, might 
have got the better of them and swept 
away man and beast. 

Another man had been killed, two 
horses of a caisson had been disem- 
boweled. The enemy kept up such a 
murderously accurate fire, there was 
a prospect of the entire battery being 
knocked to pieces should they persist 
in holding that position longer. It was 
time to take some step to baffle that 
tremendous fire. Notwithstanding the 
danger there was in moving, the cap- 
tain unhesitatingly gave orders to bring 
up the limbers. 

The risky maneuver was executed 
with lightning speed. Up came the 
drivers at a gallop, wheeled their lim- 



ber into position in rear of the gun. 
The cannoneers raised the trail of the 
piece and hooked on. The movement, 
however, collecting as it did, for a 
moment, men and horses on the bat- 
tery front in something of a huddle, 
created some confusion, of which the 
enemy promptly took advantage, in- 
creasing the rapidity of their fire. 
Three more men dropped. The teams 
darted away at breakneck speed. De- 
scribing an arc of a circle among the 
fields, the battery took up a new posi- 
tion some fifty or sixty yards more to 
the right. The pieces were unlimbered, 
the drivers resumed their station at 
the rear, face to the enemy, and the 
firing was reopened. So little time 
was lost between leaving the old post 
and taking up the new that the earth 
had barely ceased to tremble under 
the concussion. 

Maurice, fromhis point of watching, 
uttered a cry of dismay, when, after 
three attempts, the Prussians had again 
got their range, the first shell landed 
squarely on Honore's gun. He saw the 
artilleryman rush forward, and feel, 
with a trembling hand, to ascertain 
what damage had been done his pet. 
A great wedge had been chipped from 
the bronze muzzle. But it was not dis- 
abled, and the work went on as before, 
after they had removed from beneath 
the wheels the body of another can- 
noneer, with whose blood the entire 
carriage was besplashed. 

''It was not little Louis; I am glad 
of that,'' said Maurice, continuing to 
thinkaloud. ' There he is now, point- 
ing his gun. But he must be wounded. 
He is only using his left arm. Ah, he 
is a brave lad, is little Louis; and how 
well he and Adolphe get on together, 




"There they stood, calmly awaiting the end'' 
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in spite of their little tiffs, though, the 
gunner, who serves on foot, must show 
of course, due respect for the driver, 
the man who rides a horse, even if the 
latter is by far the more ignorant of 
the two. Now that they are under fire, 
though, Louis is as good a man as 
Adolphe— '' 

Jean, who had been watching events 
in silence, uttered a cry of distress. 

''They will have to give it up! No 
troops in the world can stand such a 
fire.'^ 

Within five minutes the second posi- 
tion had become as untenable as the 
first. Projectiles kept falling with the 
same persistency, the same deadly pre- 
cision. A shell dismounted a gun, frac- 
tured the chase, killed a lieutenant 
and two men. Not one of the enemy's 
shots failed to reach, and at each dis- 
charge they secured a still greater ac- 
curacy of range, so that if the battery 
remained there another five minutes 
it would not have a gun or a man left. 

Again the captain's ringing voice 
ordered up the limbers. The drivers 
dashed up at a gallopand wheeled their 
teams into place for the cannoneers to 
hook on the guns, but before Adolphe 
had time to get up Louis was struck 
by a fragment of shell. It tore open 
his throat and broke his jaw. He fell 
across the trail of the carriage just 
as he was on the point of raising it. 
Adolphe was there instantly, and be- 
holding his prostrate comrade welter- 
ing in his blood, jumped from his horse 
and was about to raise him to his sad- 
dle and bear him away. And at that 
moment, just as the battery was ex- 
posed flank to the enemy in the act of 
wheeling, offering a fair target, Adolphe 
reeled and fell to the ground, his chest 



crushed in, with arms wide extended. 
In his supreme convulsion he seized 
his comrade about the body, and thus 
they lay, locked in each other's arms 
in a last embrace, "bunkies" even in 
death. 

Despite slaughtered horses and death- 
dealing discharges, the battery had 
rattled up the slope of a hillock and 
taken post a few yards from the spot 
where Jean and Maurice of the io6th 
infantry, were lying. For the third 
time the guns were unlimbered, the 
drivers retired to the rear and faced 
the enemy, and the cannoneers, with 
undaunted courage, at once reopened 
fire. The captain's tall form was every- 
where upon the eminence. Suddenly 
he was seen no more. A shell had cut 
him clean in two. He fell, as a ship's 
mast snapped off at the base. 

But it was about Honore's gun, even 
more than the others, that the conflict 
raged, with cool efficiency and obstin- 
ate determination. The non-commis- 
sioned officer found it necessary to for- 
get his chevrons for the time being and 
lend a hand in working the piece, for 
he had now but three cannoneers left. 
He pointed the gun and pulled the 
lanyard, while the others brought am- 
munition from the caisson, loaded, and 
handled the rammer and the sponge. 
He had sent for men and horses from 
the battery reserves that were kept to 
supply the places of those removed by 
casualties, but they were slow in com- 
ing, and in the meantime the survivors 
must do the work of the dead. Sud- 
denly Honore let slip an oath. The 
right wheel of his piece was smashed! 
What a state she was in, the poor dar- 
ling! She was stretched on her side 
with a broken paw, her nose buried 
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in the ground, crippled and good for 
nothing ! The sight brought big tears to 
his eyes, he laid his trembling hand 
upon the breech, as if the ardor of his 
love might avail to warm his dear mis- 
tress back to life. And the best gun of 
them all, the only one that had been 
able to drop a few shells among the 
enemy! Then suddenly he conceived 
a daring project, nothing less than to 
repair the injury there and then, under 
that terrible fire. Assisted by one of 
his men he ran back to the caisson and 
secured the spare wheel that was at- 
tached to the rear axle. 

Then commenced the most danger- 
ous operation that can be executed on 
a battlefield. Fortunately the extra 
men and horses that he had sent for 
came up just then, and he had two 
cannoneers to lend him a hand. For 
the third time, however, the strength 
of the battery was so reduced as prac- 
tically to disable it. To push their 
heroic daring further would be mad- 
ness. The order was given to aban- 
don the position definitely. But to 
save the gun as if it were a standard — 
that was Honore's idea. 

''Make haste, comrades!'' he ex- 
claimed. "Even if she is unfit for 
further service we'll carry her off. 
They shan't have her!" 

Even as he spoke, he was striken 
down as by a thunderbolt, his right 
arm torn from its socket, his left flank 



laid open. He had fallen upon his gun 
he loved so well, and lay there as if 
stretched on a bed of honor, with head 
erect, his unmutilated face turned to- 
ward the enemy, and bearing an ex- 
pression of proud defiance that made 
him beautiful in death. From his torn 
jacket a letter had fallen to the ground 
and lay in the pool of blood that drib- 
bled slowly from above. 

The only officer left alive shouted the 
order: 

''Bring up the limbers ! " 

Then, they knew not how, Maurice 
and Jean found themselves once more 
behind the hedge, with the remnant 
of their company. A handful of men 
were all that remained, with Lieuten- 
ant Rochas as their commander, and 
the regimental standard was with them. 
There they stood calmly awaiting the 
end. 

Over the hill the Prussian infantry 
was coming up rapidly, firing as it ad- 
vanced. A French nun, moved only by 
pity, was binding up the wound of a 
Prussian soldier, when, struck by a 
bullet, she fell back dead clutching to 
her breast the cross at the end of her 
rosary. As the nun fell back dead, the 
mounted officer leading the charge 
raised his hand, the signal for his men 
to cease firing. 

''Cease firing!" — When will the 
armies of the world receive that signal? 




' Charge ! 



Ill 



Charge! '' 



FOR six hours the cannon had been 
thundering. As Prosper cHmbed 
a hill, two comrades riding at his side 
had been struck down by a shell, and 
as they rode onward seven or eight 
others had bit the dust, pierced by rifle- 
balls that came no one could say whence. 
It was getting to be tiresome, that slow 
parade, as useless as it was dangerous, 
up and down the battle-field. At last 
— it was about one o^clock — he learned 
that it had been decided they were to 
be killed oflF in somewhat more decent 
fashion. The trumpets sounded: '^Dis- 
mount !'' The command ran down the 
line to tighten girths and look to packs. 

Prosper alighted, stretched his 
cramped limbs, and gave Zephyr a 
friendly pat upon the neck. It was a 
trying moment. Though Prosper was 
no more a coward than the next man, 
his mouth was intolerably dry and hot. 
He lit a cigarette in the hope that it 
would relieve the unpleasant sensation. 
When about to charge no man can 
assert with any degree of certainty that 
he will ride back again. The five regi- 
ments of the division had been formed 
in three columns, each column having 
a depth of seven squadrons, enough to 
satisfy the hunger of the hostile guns. 

The trumpets rang out: 'To horse!'' 
then, almost immediately, the shrill 
summons: ''Draw sabers!'' 

The colonel of each regiment had 
ridden out and taken his proper twenty- 
five yards to the front, the captains 
were at their posts at the head of their 
squadrons. Then there was another 



period of anxious waiting, amid a si- 
lence heavy as that of death. Not a 
sound, not a breath, there, beneath the 
blazing sun; nothing, save the beating 
of those brave hearts. One more order, 
supreme, decisive, and that mass, now 
inert and motionless, would become 
an onrushing tornado. 

The colonel of the first regiment, 
raising aloft his saber, shouted in a 
voice of thunder: 

"Charge!" 

The trumpets sounded, the column 
broke into a trot and was away. Pros- 
per, though in the leading squadron, 
was almost at the extreme right of the 
right wing, a position of less danger 
than the center, upon which the enemy 
concentrates his hottest fire. When they 
had topped the summit of the plateau 
and began to descend the slope beyond 
that led downward into the broad plain 
he had a distinct view, some two-thirds 
of a mile away, of the Prussian squares, 
the object of their attack. The rest was 
a dim and confused vision before his 
eyes; he moved onward as in a dream. 
A strange ringing in his ears, a sensa- 
tion of voidness in his mind that left 
him incapable of framing an idea, he 
was a part of a great engine that tore 
along, controlled by a superior will. 

"Keep touch of knees! Keep touch 
of knees!'' The command ran along 
the line in order to keep the men closed 
up and give their ranks the resistance 
and rigidity of a wall of granite. As 
their trot became swifter and swifter 
and broke into a mad gallop, the chas- 
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seurs d'Afrique gave their wild Arab 
cry that excited their wiry steeds to the 
verge of frenzy. Onward they tore, 
faster, still faster, until their gallop was 
a race of demons unleashed, their shouts 
the shrieks of souls in mortal agony. 
Onward they plunged amid a storm 
of bullets that rattled on casque and 
breastplate, on buckle and scabbard, 
with a sound like hail; into the bosom 
of that hailstorm flashed that thunder- 
bolt beneath which the earth shook 
and trembled, leaving behind it, as it 
passed, an odor of burned woolen and 
the exhalations of wild beasts. 

Five hundred yards !— The line wav- 
ered an instant, then swirled and broke 
in a fierce eddy that brought Prosper 
to the ground. He clutched Zephyr by 
the mane, succeeded in recovering his 
seat. The centerhad given way, riddled, 
almost annihilated by the rifle fire, 
while the two wings had wheeled and 
ridden back a little way to renew their 
formation. It was the foreseen, fore- 
doomed destruction of the leading 
squadron. Disabled horses covered 
the ground, some quiet in death, but 
many struggling violently in their 
strong agony. Everywhere dismounted 
riders could be seen, running as fast 
as their short legs would let them, to 
capture another mount. Horses that 
had lost their masters came galloping 
back to the squadron and took their 
places in line of their own accord, to 
rush with their comrades back into the 
fire again, as if there was some strange 
attraction for them in the smell of gun- 
powder. The charge was resumed; the 
second squadron went forward, like 
the first, at a constantly accelerated 
rate of speed, the men bending upon 
their horses' neck, holding the saber 



along the thigh, ready for use upon 
the enemy. Two hundred yards more, 
amid the thunderous, deafening up- 
roar! Again the center broke under 
the storm of bullets, men and horses 
going down in heaps, and piled corpses 
making an insurmountable barrier 
for those who followed. Thus was the 
second squadron mown down, anni- 
hilated, leaving its task to be accom- 
plished by those who came after. 
- Then for the third time the men 
were called upon to charge. Regi- 
ments and squadrons, as organiza- 
tions, had ceased to exist, their con- 
stituent elements drops in the mighty 
wave that alternately broke and reared 
its crest again, to swallow up what lay 
in its destructive path. Prosper had 
long since lost distinct consciousness 
of what was going on around him, and 
suffered his movements to be guided 
by his mount, faithful Zephyr, who 
had a wound in the ear that seemed 
to madden him. All about him horses 
were rearing, pawing the air, and fall- 
ing backward; men were dismounted 
as if torn from their saddle by the blast 
of a tornado ; others, shot through some 
mortal part, retained their seats and 
rode onward in the ranks with vacant, 
sightless eyes. Over the additional two 
hundred yards that this effort had won 
for them, the field of yellow stubble 
was strewn with the dead and dying. 
Some had fallen headlong from their 
saddle and buried their face in the 
soft earth. Others had alighted on 
their back and were staring up into 
the sun with terror-stricken eyes. Be- 
neath the fire, that became constantly 
more murderous as they drew nearer, 
the survivors in the wings wheeled 
their horses and fell back to concen- 
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trate for a fresh onset. 

Finally it was the fourth squadron, 
which, on the fourth attempt, reached 
the Prussian Hnes. Prosper made play 
with his saber, hacking away at hel- 
mets and dark uniforms as well as he 
could distinguish them, for all was 
dim before him, as in a dense mist. 
Blood flowed in torrents; Zephyr's 
mouth was smeared with it, and to 
account for it Prosper said to himself 
that the good horse must have been 
using his teeth on the enemy. The 
clamor around him became so great 
that he could riot hear his own voice, 
although his throat seemed splitting 
from the yells that issued from it. But 
behind the first Prussian line there was 
another, and then another, and then 
still another. Those dense masses of 
men were like a tangled jungle that 



closed around the horses and riders 
who entered it and buried them in its 
rank growth. They might hew down 
those who were within reach of their 
sabers; others stood ready to take 
their place, the last squadrons were 
lost and swallowed up in their vast 
numbers. The firing, at point-blank 
range, was so furious that the men's 
clothing was ignited. Nothing could 
stand before it, all went down; and 
the work that it left unfinished was 
completed by bayonet and musket 
butt. Of the brave men who rode into 
action that day two-thirds remained 
upon the battlefield, and the sole end 
achieved by that mad charge was to 
add another glorious page to history. 
For even after horses had been shot 
away from under them, there were 
deeds of daring. 



IV 

Death 



GAUDE, the trumpeter, though he 
must have known that the com- 
pany was annihilated and not a man 
left to answer, pressed his bugle to his 
lips and madly sounded the general. 
Nearer and nearer came the Prussians. 
He never stirred but kept on sounding 
the call with a blast that grew shriller 
and shriller, till he fell pierced with 
many bullets. 

Lieutenant Rochas made no attempt 
to fly, seemingly unable to compre- 
hend and even more erect than usual, 
he waited the end, stammering: 

' ' Well, what's the matter ? what's the 
matter?'' 

Having failed to acquire the first idea 
ofthe rationale of the campaign, he was 
but dimly conscious of some superior. 



but incomprehensible method, against 
which he ceased to struggle, although 
he kept repeating mechanically: 

''Courage, my children ! victory is 
before us !'' 

He had stooped and clutched the 
flag. He stripped the silk from the 
stafl^ and tore it into shreds, striving 
to destroy it utterly, thus to save it 
from the enemy. Then it was that, 
stricken at once in the neck, chest, 
and legs, he sank to earth amid the 
bright tri-colored rags. They were 
his pall. For a moment, he beheld as 
on a horizon the stern lesson that war 
conveys, of a cruel, vital struggle that 
is to be accepted as immutable law. 
Then darkness succeeded to his be- 
wilderment; he passed away. 



